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Introduction 


Get Ahead Mathematics is a series of eight books from levels one to eight. The 
accompanying Teaching Guides contain guidelines for the teachers. The Teaching 
Guides, for Books 2 to 5, contain answers to the mathematical problems in the books. 
The teachers should devise means and ways of reaching out to the students so that 
they have a thorough knowledge of the subject without getting bored. 

The teachers must use their discretion in teaching a topic in a way they find 
appropriate, depending on the intelligence level as well as the academic Standard of the 
class. 

Encourage the students to relate examples to real things. Don’t rush. 

Allow time to respond to questions and discuss particular concepts. 

Come well prepared to the class. Read the introduction to the topic to be taught in 
the pupils’ book. Prepare charts if necessary. Practice diagrams to be drawn on the 
blackboard. Collect material relevant to the topic. Prepare short questions, homework, 
tests and assignments. 

Before starting the lesson make a quick survey of the previous knowledge of the 
students, by asking them questions pertaining to the topic. Explain the concepts 
with worked examples on the board. The students should be encouraged to work 
independently, with useful suggestions from the teacher. Exercises at the end of 
each lesson should be divided between class work and homework. The lesson should 
conclude with a review of the concept that has been developed or with the work that 
has been discussed or accomplished. 

Blackboard work is an important aspect of teaching mathematics. However, too much 
time should not be spent on it as the students lose interest. Charts can also be used to 
explain some concepts, as visual material helps students make mental pictures which 
are learnt quickly and can be recalled instantly. 

Most of the work will be done in the exercise books. These should be carefully and 
neatly presented so that the processes can easily be seen. 

The above guidelines for teachers will enable them to teach effectively and develop an 
interest in the subject. 

These suggestions can only supplement and support the professional judgement of the 
teacher. In no way can they serve as a substitute for it. It is hoped that your interest in 
the subject together with the features of the book will provide students with more zest 
to learn mathematics and excel in the subject. 
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Unit OverView: 

This unit progresses by introducing another place value up to one hundred million. 

It further includes exercises related to 8 digit numbers involving reading and writing 
8 digit numbers in words and in numerals as well as comparison of numbers up to 
one hundred million. This unit helps students learn place values in Pakistani system 
including lacs and crores and involves exercises related to ascending and descending 
order. 

Lesson 1: Place Values Up to Crores 

Objectives 

Enable students to identify place values up to crores. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• identify, read and write 8 digit numbers 

• differentiate between Pakistani and International number system 

Start 


Recall the numbers up to one lac learned in previous class. Represent one lac in a 
place value chart. Now add two more zeros in this place value chart and ask students 
what will be the new place value of 1 in each case: 


(C) 

Crores 

(TL) 

Ten 

Lacs 

(L) 

Lacs 

(TTh) 

Ten Thousands 

(Th) 

Thousands 

(H) 

Hundreds 

(T) 

Tens 

(U) 

Units 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ask students to copy this place value chart in their notebooks. Now call out different 
numbers and ask students to write these numbers in this place value chart. 


Main 

Now write some 8 digit numbers on board and circle any one 1 digit from each number. Ask 
students what is the value of the encircled digit. 
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For example: 9,4 ( 5 ), 76,414 

The value of 5 in the above number is 5 lacs. Instruet students to read out these numbers. 
Explain them how to write these numbers in words. The above number can be written as: 

Nine crore forty-five lac seventy-six thousand four hundred and fourteen. 

Ask students to draw two columns in their notebooks. Label one column as numbers 
and the other one as words. Now write different 7-8 digit numbers in the numbers 
column and ask students to write the corresponding number in words in the words 
column. Familiarise the students with the new place values. State that the homes and 
lands usually have values in crores. Read Example 1-3 on page 4-5. 

Make a comparison table on board of Pakistani number system vs. International 
number system as follows: 


Pakistani Numbers 

International Numbers 

One Lac 

Hundred Thousand 

Ten Lac 

One million 

One Crore 

Ten million 

Ten Crore 

Hundred million 


Plenary 

Advise students that to read a number, identify the place value of the left most digit 
and then start reading from the left while descending a single place value at every 
digit. Ask students to do exercise on page No. 5 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Make two groups of 8 students each and make each group stand at 
each extreme end of the class. Assign 8 different 1-digit numbers to each member of 
first group and assign 8 place values to the members of the other group. Now write an 
8 digit number on the board consisting of only those digits assigned to the students. 
After writing the number, ask both groups to read the number. Instruet them that as 
soon as they read the number, both group members should run towards each other 
and each member should shake hand with the member of their corresponding place 
value. The last pair to shake hands will lose. 

Lesson 2: Ordering and Comparison of Numbers 

Objectives 

Enable students to compare and order numbers based on their place values. 
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Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• compare numbers based on their place values 

• write numbers in both ascending and descending order 

Start 

Instruet students to recall from the previous Standard how they compared two or more 
numbers. State that when numbers are being compared, there are three possibilities 
either one number is greater, less or equal to the other number. When both the 
numbers have same digits in the same position, they are said to be equal. 

Main 

Explain that in order to compare numbers when they are not equal, we start from the 
left most digit or the largest place value. Compare the following two numbers 
453,121 and 433,456 

The foremost thing to do when comparing numbers is to assign them place values 
or write them down in the place value chart. In the above numbers, since the lac 
(L) place value contains the same numbers, we move on to ten thousand (TTh). The 
first number has a TTh value greater than the other (5 is greater than 3) therefore, 
453,121 > 433,456. 

In case where more than 2 numbers are being considered, we can order them based on 
the same principle as stated above. Numbers can be ordered either in ascending order 
or in descending order. In ascending order, the order begins with the smallest number 
and ends at the largest number. However, in descending order, the order begins with 
the largest number and ends at the smallest one. The simplest method to arrange 
numbers is to compare their largest place values. If numbers have different digits 
at their largest place value, we can simply identify which is the biggest number and 
which is the smallest and order them accordingly. 

Plenary 

Instruet students to try to identify the place values of a number mentally rather 
than using a place value chart every time. Ask students to do exercise on page 6-7 as 
homework. 

Extended Activity: Draw a place value chart assigning different colours to different 
sets of place value on an A4 sheet. Make the chart with several number of rows. Use 
this chart when finding a place values of different numbers. 
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2 Number Operations 


Unit OverView: 

This unit introduces basic mathematical operations. It introduces addition and 
subtraction of 6 digit numbers including borrowing and carrying. This unit further 
introduces multiplication of up to 5-digit numbers with up to 3-digit numbers. It 
focuses on multiplication with carrying. This unit concludes at division of 4-digit 
numbers with numbers up to 2-digit numbers with and without remainders. This unit 
involves word problem and exercise related to multiplication addition and subtraction. 

Lesson 1: Addition and Subtraction 

Objectives 

Enable students to add and subtract 6-digit numbers involving carrying and borrowing 
respectively. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• add and subtract 6-digit numbers with and without carrying/borrowing 

• solve word problems involving addition and subtraction 

Start 

Recall the addition and subtraction of small numbers from the previous Standard. 
Write some 3 and 4 digit sums on board and ask students to solve them. Explain that 
when progressing to bigger numbers, the process of addition and subtraction remains 
same. The first thing to do while attempting any sum vertically is to assign place values 
to each column. Then solve each column individually and carry or borrow numbers to 
and from other columns if required. 

Main 

Instruet that since we are dealing with 6 digit numbers, we will be concerned with 
place values up to lacs. Therefore while doing any sum vertically, we will assign place 
values up to lacs. Do the following sums: 
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+ 1 2 8 5 9 8 

3 6 6 7 0 7 


Explain that while carrying over on addition, we simply carry the number to the 
column on the left and if the sum of that column also exceeds 9, we keep on moving 
to the left until the last place value. However, while subtracting bigger numbers, we 
will check if the column to the left in which the number is to be borrowed is sufficient 
in numbers or not. In the above example, a ten is to be borrowed from the tens 
column but since there are no tens in that column, a hundred is borrowed from the 
hundreds column and broken into 10 tens out of which 1 ten is borrowed to be broken 
into units. 

Plenary 

Instruet students to do small digit sums mentally and progress to doing larger sums 
in their mind. Explain that when buying certain things from shops, we cannot use 
vertical addition over there every time so students should try to polish their mental 
math skills. Give exercise on page 11 and 13 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Ask students to find the population of each province in Pakistan 
either online or from a book. Instruet them to add all the individual populations and 
then verify that this population is equal to the population of Pakistan. 

Lesson 2: Multiplication 

Objectives 

Enable students to multiply larger numbers with smaller numbers. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• multiply 3-digit, 4-digit, and 5-digit numbers 

• multiply numbers with lOs, lOOs, and lOOOs 

• apply distributive property of multiplication over addition and subtraction 


Start 


Recall that the multiplication is a repeated addition process. However, when dealing 
with bigger numbers, repeated addition will take a lot of time and the sum will 
become complicated. Ifierefore, it is better to apply direct multiplication to the bigger 
numbers. 
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Main 


Instruet students how to do multiplication when multiplying with 2 and 3-digit 
numbers by solving following examples on board: 



234 



32512 


x 43 



x 246 

234x3 

-► 702 

32512x6 

—► 

195072 

234x40 

-► + 9360 

32512x40 

—► 

1300480 

234x43 

-► 10062 

32512x200 

—► 

+ 6502400 



32512x246 

—► 

7997952 


Explain that multiplication with a single digit is simple, but when multiplying with a 2 or 
3-digit number, we have to break the digits and identify the value of each number. In the 
above example, the value of 6 in 246 is simply 6. Therefore, we first multiply with 6 and 
write the product in the first row. Next, the value of 4 is 40, hence we multiply by 40 and 
write the product in the second row The third digit 2 has a value of 200 so we multiply 
again with 200 and write the product in the third row. At the end, add the products of all 
3 rows and the final sum obtained is the answer of the initial question. 

Explain the simpler way of doing this. Multiply simply by the first digit. When 
multiplying with the second digit, simply place a 0 at the right most position in the 
second column and multiply the number with 4 only rather than 40. Write the product 
obtained next to that 0. Similarly in the third row, place two 0 at the right most 
position and multiply the number with 2 only rather than 200 and write the product 
obtained next to those two 0. Finally sum all the rows. 

Explain that multiplying a number with a 10, 100 or a 1000 is very simple. When a 
number is multiplied with 10 or its multiple, solve it using the following steps: 


• Identify the digit with the largest Example: 243 x 20,000 

place value (2 in this case) 

• multiply the number only with 2 -> 243 x 2 = 486 

• identify the number of 0 in the 
multiplier (four Os) 

• write same number of 0 towards 243 x 20,000 

the left of the sum obtained in second step -4 4,860,000 

Teach students how to apply distributive property of multiplication over addition and 
subtraction. Give the following example: 

3 x (4+6) - (3 x 4) + (3 x 6) 


Solving both the RHS and LHS above will yield the same answer. This proves the 
distributive property as represented above and is applied in the same way over 
subtraction. 
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Plenary 

Instruet students that distributive property often helps us simplify problem. Explain 
that multiplication is often helpful when we buy things in bulk. Give exercise on page 
17-19 and page 24 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to buy or simply inquire the price of an entire 
biscuit box containing several packets from a shop or a market. Ask them also 
the price of a single biscuit packet. Next ask them to find the price of the box by 
multiplying the price of a packet with the total number of packets in a box. Instruet 
them to verify that whether the answer obtained is equal to the price of the box. If the 
answer obtained is more than the actual price of the box, find the discount received 
when purchasing a box. 

Lesson 3: Division 

Objectives 

Enable students to divide larger numbers with smaller numbers. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• divide number up to 5 digits 

• solve word problems related to division 


Start 


Recall that division is a repeated subtraction process and the most common word 
associated to it is sharing. The division by 2 digit divisors is done in the same way as 
done with 1 digit divisors. State that division is the reverse process of multiplication 
and we usually refer to multiplication tables to solve division problems. 

Main 

Solve the following example in classroom: 


43 



76 


64 

57 


7 Remainder 
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Explain that when the divisor is a 2 digit number, we do not have to divide the entire 
dividend in the first go. Instead, we can segregate the dividend in the suitable number 
of digits which we can easily mentally divide using the multiplication table. Since the 
multiplication tables are up to 10, therefore it is better to segregate the dividend in 
such a way that the segregated part lies somewhere in the multiplication table up to 10. 
In the above example, the dividend 824 exceeds the value of 10 times the dividend and 
does not lie in the multiplication table up to 10. When we consider first 2 digits (82), 
this lies in the multiplication table of 19. Therefore, first we divide 82 by 19 and write the 
quotient obtained on the top. Next we subtract the sum from obtained from 82 as shown 
and write the difference below i.e 6. Carry down the digit remaining (4) and write that 
digit besides the difference. The new 2 digit obtained is 64 which is now the dividend. 
Divide 64 by 19 and write the new quotient beside the old quotient. The difference of 
the sum obtained and 64 is the remainder. The final quotient is the combination of the 2 
individual quotients. Same procedure can be followed for larger numbers. 

Plenary 

Advise that it is necessary to remember multiplication tables while solving division 
sums since we have to multiply the divisor with an appropriate number to obtain the 
dividend. Ask students to solve some questions from page 28-29 in the classroom and 
do the word problems on page 30 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to draw a rectangle on a chart paper of 
dimension 15 cm x 5 cm. Cut out this rectangle from the chart paper. Now divide this 
rectangle in stripes of width 2 cm and height 5 cm. Ask them how many stripes can be 
made out of this rectangle. 7 equal stripes can be cut out where as the last stripe will 
be of width 1 cm. Now ask students to identify the dividend, divisor, quotient and the 
remainder in this entire activity. Ask them to write weekdays on each stripe and use 
these stripes to represent headings of their weekly timetable. 
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(pages 31-44) 




Factors and 
Multiples 


Unit OverView: 

This unit commences with the divisibility tests for 2, 3, 5, and 10. It proceeds 
to differentiate between prime and composite numbers and defines factors and 
multiples. The prime factorization method is discussed as the way to find out factors 
of any number. The method to find out Highest Common Factor (HCF) and Lowest 
Common Multiple (LCM) is introduced in this unit about how to find each one of 
them using prime factorization method and common factors and common multiples 
method respectively. 

Lesson 1: Divisibility Tests 

Objectives 

Enable students to learn divisibility rules of 2, 3, 5, and 10. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to apply divisibility tests for each of the 3 numbers 

Start 

The possible way to find out that whether a number is divisible by another number is 
simply the long division method and if the remainder is 0, it means that the number is 
divisible by that particular number. However, when we are dealing with big numbers, 
it is not necessary to do the entire long division just to identify whether this number 
is divisible by any particular number or not. We can simply perform divisibility tests 
rather than the long division. We will start with divisibility tests for 3, 5, and 10. 

Main 

Divisibility test for 2 If the number at its unit place has 0 or 

an even number, then the number is 
divisible by 2. For example: 1020, 1448, 
and 162916 are all divisible by 2. 
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Divisibility test for 3 Is 13023 divisible by 3? 

• Add ali the digits of a number —> 1+3+0+2+3 = 9 

• Identify whether the sum obtained 

is fully divisible by3 —>■ 9 3 = 3 

• If the sum is fully divisible by 3, the number itself is divisible by 3. 
Divisibility test for 5 

• If the number to be divided has a 0 or a 5 at its unit place, it is divisible by 5. 
For example: 1855 and 14600 are both divisible by 5. 

Divisibility test for 10 

• If a number to be divided has a 0 at its unit place, it is divisible by 10. 

For example: 5000 and 4320 are both divisible by 10. 

Plenary 

State that these divisibility tests are generally used for identifying bigger numbers that 
are divisible by smaller numbers without performing actual division. Instruet students 
to do exercises on page 31-33 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to draw a table in their notebooks with 4 
columns each named 2, 3, 5, and 10 respectively. Write 10 big numbers on board. Ask 
students to write these numbers in the fourth column and place the ticks in the rest 3 
columns that whether that particular number is divisible by 2, 3, 5, and 10. 

Lesson 2: Factors and Multiples, Prime and Composite Numbers 

Objectives 

Enable students to: 

• differentiate between factors and multiples 

• identify prime and composite numbers 
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Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• find out factors and multiples of any number 

• apply prime factorisation method 

• differentiate between prime and composite numbers 

Start 

The numbers we have been studying in previous standards each have their factors and 
multiples. Instruet students to read the table of 2 and find where 12 come. Now ask 
them to read tables of 3, 4, and 6 as well and find where 12 come. State that since 12 
comes in table of all these numbers, these numbers can be termed as factors. 

Main 

Factors of any specific number are all those numbers which divide that number 
completely without any remainder. For any number, the minimum factor is 1 (since 
it divides every number completely) and the maximum factor is the number itself. 

A number which has only these two factors is called a prime number whereas the 
number which has more than two factors is called a composite number. The factors of 
a number can be found by Prime Factorisation method. A factor tree is made under 
this method to find the factors. The factor tree of 12 is shown below: 



The terminating points of a factor tree (the shaded circles) all represent prime factors 
whereas all the other numbers or number combinations that can be made from the 
factor tree are its factors. In the ab ove diagram, 2 and 3 are the only prime factors 
where as other factors are 2 x 2 = 4, 6 and 12. 1 is always the factor of every number. 
Multiples on the other hand are simply all the numbers that come in the table of that 
number. For example multiples of 12 are 24, 36, 48, 60 and so on. 

Plenary 

State these facts and ask students to memorise these: 

• 2 is the only even prime number, all other prime numbers are odd 

• For any number, Factors are limited whereas multiples are infinite 
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• Factors of a number are always less than or equal to the number 

• Multiples of a number are always greater than or equal to the number 

• The second last factor of a number is half the last factor for all even numbers 
Give exercise on page 34 and 39 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Draw a chocolate bar on board consisting of 24 small bars. Ask 
that in how many ways can we share this bar equally? State that we can equally share 
these 24 bars between 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12 and 24 people. Conclude that all the possible 
ways in which a number can be equally and fully divided are its factors. 

Lesson 3: Highest Common Factor (HCF) 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand and apply the concept of HCF. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to find HCF of two or more numbers by common factors and 
prime factorisation method. 

Start 

HCF is the highest common factor of two or more numbers. HCF is generally used to 
divide two or more unequal numbers into lowest number of equal parts. For example 
if we have 2 wooden pieces of 6m and 4m each. What is the maximum length of the 
wooden pieces that can be equally cut out from the two bars in such way that none of the 
wood is left behind. The maximum length of the cut out wooden pieces will be 2 m each. 

Main 

HCF can be found by common factors and prime factorisation method. When 
considering common factors method, first find out all the factors of the numbers 
under consideration. Then multiply all the common factors obtained from between 
the numbers and the answer obtained is the HCF. Solve the following example in 
classroom: 

Find HCF of 5, 25, and 50. 

Factors of 5: 1, 5 
Factors of 25: 1, 5, 25 
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Factors of 50: 1, 5, 10, 25 

Amongst all the factors, 1 and 5 are common. Therefore, the HCF of all the 3 numbers 
is (5 x 1) = 5 

Another method to find HCF is by prime factorisation method. Under this method, 
prime factors of a number are found in a columnar form. Solve the following example: 
Find HCF of 12 and 24. 

Factors of 12 


2 

12 

2 

6 

3 

3 


1 




Factors of 24 


2 

24 

2 

12 

2 

6 

3 

3 


1 


Prime factorisation is done by dividing the number with the smallest prime number 
(except for 1) and then keep on dividing the number with prime numbers until 1 is 
obtained. This method gives all the prime factors of a specific number. By comparing 
all the prime factors, figure out the common ones and multiply them to obtain the 
HCF. In the above example, the prime factors are: 

12: 2, 2, 3 
24: 2, 2, 2, 3 

Among these two, the common factors are 2, 2, and 3. Therefore HCF is 2 x 2 x 3 = 12 

Plenary 

The same methods could be followed for more than 2 numbers and HCF can be found 
for all the numbers in the same manner. Give exercise on page 41-42 as homework. 
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Extended Activity: Ask students to draw 2 squares on a chart paper of sides 12 
cm and 8 cm respectively. Cut out these 2 squares. Now instruet students to cut 
out squares from both the bigger squares of equal sides. What is the largest side of 
square that they could cut out from both the squares combined without wasting any 
chart paper? Find out HCF of 8 and 12 numerically and verify that whether both the 
answers are same or not. 

Lesson 4: Lowest Common Multiple (LCM) 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand and apply the concept of LCM. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to find LCM of two or more numbers by common multiples 
and prime factorisation method. 

Start 

LCM as the name itself States is the lowest common multiple of two or more numbers. 
All the numbers in a table of every number are its multiples. When we are considering 
two or more numbers, we find the common multiples of both the numbers and choose 
the lowest one known as LCM. 

Main 

LCM can be found by two method: common multiples method and prime factorisation 
method. In the common multiples method, multiples of two or more numbers are 
listed and the common multiples are highlighted. Look at the following example: 

Find the LCM of 8 and 12 by common multiples method. 

Multiples of 8: 8, 16, (24), 32, 40, (48)... 

Multiples of 12: 12, (24), 36, (48), 60... 

The common multiples are encircled above. Among these, the lowest one is 24. 
Therefore, the LCM of 8 and 12 is 24. 

Another method is the prime factorisation method. Look at the following example: 
Find the LCM of 8 and 12 by prime factorisation method. 

Find prime factors of both the numbers combined in a columnar form. 
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8, 12 

2 

4,6 

2 

2,3 

3 

1, 3 


1 , 1 


Multiply all the prime factors from the table above to obtain the LCM. 

LCM - 2 x 2 x 2x3 = 24 

Plenary 

While finding HCF, all the factors can be written because factors are limited but when 
finding LCM using common multiples method, multiples should be written until the 
common multiple is not found. Since the multiples are unlimited, we can never state 
all the multiples. 

Give exercise on page 43-44 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Ask students to perform the same extended activity from the 
previous lesson but in a slightly different manner. Instruet them to cut out squares of 
side 3 cm and 4 cm respectively. Now ask them to cut out a bigger square of side such 
that a specific number of both the small squares can be fully cut out from the bigger 
one without any paper being wasted. A square of side 12 cm would be sufficient to 
fully cut 16 3 cm side squares and 9 4 cm side squares. Now find the LCM of 3 and 4. 
Is it 12? 
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Unit OverView: 

This unit highlights type of fractions by recalling various types already studied in the 
previous Standard including common, proper, improper, and equivalent fractions. This 
unit progresses to comparison of like and unlike fractions. It also includes conversion 
of unlike fractions to like fractions and of improper fractions to mixed fractions and 
vice versa. Addition and subtraction of fractions already studied in the last Standard 
is recalled and further operations are applied to fractions including multiplication and 
division of fractions. 

Lesson 1: Type of Fractions 

Objectives 

Enable students to: 

• identify to different type of fractions 

• arrange fractions in the required order 
Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• differentiate between different type of fractions 

• convert improper fractions to mixed fractions and vice versa 

• compare and order fractions in ascending and descending order 
Start 

Recall all the type of fractions discussed in the previous Standard. This includes simple 
and compound fractions. Simple fractions are of further two types. 

• Proper fractions (whose numerators are less than their denominator. Example: 

-5 X) 

7’ ii ' 

• Improper fractions (whose numerators are greater than their denominator. 
Example: -y -j-) 

Compound fractions are also called mixed fractions studied earlier which are 
composed of a whole number and a proper fraction. Improper fractions can be 
converted to compound fractions and vice versa. 
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Improper Fractions 

Compound Fractions 

3 

il- 

2 

2 

7 

, 2 - 

5 

5 

16 

5 — 

3 
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Main 

Compound fractions can be converted back to the Improper fractions according to the 
following formula: 

Improper Fraction = (whole number x denominator) + numerator 

denominator 


From the chart ab ove = 


(5 x 1) + 2 

5 


7 

2 


State that like fractions are those which have same denominators and unlike fractions 

are the one which don’t have same denominators. Unlike fractions can be converted 

into like fractions by multiplying their denominators and numerators with appropriate 

numbers. Show the following conversion on board. 

3 _5_ 

Unlike Fractions: y and 11 

To make their denominators same, multiply the first complete fraction with 11 and the 
second fraction with 7. 

3 x 11 _ 33 5 x 7 _ 35_ 

7 x 11 77 11 x 7 77 


Once the unlike fractions are converted into like fractions, they can be simply 
compared based on their numerator. Fractions having same denominator, will be 
ordered from greatest to smallest based on their numerator. In the above example, 

5 3 

11 > 7 “ because when converted to like fractions, 35 > 33. To arrange fractions in 
ascending or descending order, convert all fractions to like fractions (if they are unlike ) 
and simply arrange them in the required order based on their numerator. 

Another type of fraction is equivalent fraction. State that in equivalent fractions, the 
numerator and the denominator of a fraction is multiplied by a same number. These 
fractions basically represent the equivalence of that simplest fraction. Write on board. 



OXFORD 
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3 X 2 6~ State that y can also be represented as which represents the same 

thing. Equivalent fractions can be converted back into simple fractions by dividing the 
numerator and the denominator by the same number. Write on board. 


12-5-4 _ 3 
8-5-4 


3 12 3 

2 “ State that y can be expressed as y in its simplest form which shows 
12 3 

that g is an equivalent fraction of 2 • Equivalent fractions of a simple fraction car 


be unlimited since we can make any equivalent fraction by multiplying the fraction 
with any number. 

Plenary 

Instruet students to thoroughly practise the conversion of these types of fractions 
and differentiate between different fractions when they see them. Instruet them to do 
exercise on 57, 59 and 62 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to take 2 A4 pages and draw a huge circle on 
both of it. Ask them to divide the circle on 1 page into 2 equal halves and cut them 
out. Instruet them to cut the circle on the other page into 4 equal parts and cut them 
out as well. Now put the 2 quarters over one half. Ask students whether both are 

equal? State that this represents equivalent fractions. Two quarters represent 2/4 which 

12 1 
is equal to 1 half, y. Therefore, y is equivalent fraction of y. 

Lesson 2: Multiplication and Division of Fractions 

Objectives 

Enable students to apply mathematical operations to fractions. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• multiply fractions with whole numbers, fractions and compound fractions and 
vice versa 

• divide fractions with whole numbers and fractions and vice versa 

Start 

State that the multiplication of a fraction with a whole number is similar to 
multiplication of two numbers. The whole number is simply multiplied to the 
numerator. 

3_x 5 = 3 x 5 - 15 
3 4 4 

The whole number 5 can be treated as a fraction y and multiply it by the initial 
fraction. Two fractions are multiplied in a slightly different way. 
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Main 

When multiplying two fractions with each other, the numerators of both the fractions 
are multiplied together and the denominators of both are multiplied together. Solve 
the following on board. 

6 _ v 3_ _ 6 x 3 _ 18_ 

7 5 7 x 5 35 


Instruet students to multiply numerators and denominators separately. 

Explain that the multiplication of compound fractions is done in a similar manner 
but they have to be converted to improper fractions before multiplication. Write the 
following example: 


a 1 .. 5 1 _ 25 v 13 _ 25x13 _ 325 _ m 13 
6 X “ "6 24 


Recall conversion of compound fractions into improper fractions and vice versa. 

State that the associative property as studied for addition and multiplication of 
numbers can be applied to multiplication of fractions as well. 

State that when dividing a fraction by a whole number or by another fraction, all 
we have to do is take the reciprocal of the whole number or the divisor fraction and 
replace the division sign with multiplication. Now carry out multiplication using the 
steps stated above. Solve the following example on board. 

3 . 4 _ 3 „18 3 x E8, 9 
12 ' 18 ~ 12 4 “ ir 2 x 4 " 8 

State that the reciprocal of that whole number or fraction is taken which is affer or 
towards the right of the division sign. 

Plenary 

State that there is no associative property for division. Students should clearly 
identify which number or fraction is to be reciprocated and then move on to simple 
multiplication. Give exercise on page 77 and 81 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to take a bowl of Ice cream at horne. Take out 
half of the Ice cream from the bowl and keep the rest back in fridge. Now divide this 
half bowl of Ice cream between their siblings. Let us suppose if the number of siblings 
is 4, than divide the half bowl in 4 pieces. Ask students to do division: y ^ 4 = g-. 

Now ask them to observe that the Ice cream received 
initial Ice cream in the bowl. 


by each member equals -i- of the 
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Decimals and 
Fractions 


(pages 82-97) 


Unit OverView: 

This unit highlights the correlation between decimals and fractions and the conversion 
of one into another. It introduces parts of a decimal and progresses to apply 
mathematical operations on decimals including multiplication of a decimal by 10, 100, 
and 1000. It includes word problems related to everyday use of decimals. 

Lesson 1: Decimals and Their Conversion 

Objectives 

Enable students to identify and form decimals up to 3 decimal places. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• convert fractions in decimals and vice versa 

• identify place values in a decimal system 

Start 

Initiate the discussion by stating that as the fractions represent the numbers which lie 
between whole numbers, decimals is an alternate way to represent these numbers. All 
the fractions can be expressed as decimal fractions. The decimal place value chart is 
shown below: 


Hundreds 

Tens 

Units 


Tenths 

Hundredths 

Thousandths 

9 

4 

5 


7 

3 

4 


In decimal system, the digits towards the right of the decimal point are assigned place 
values beginning from Tenths and we add ‘th’ at the end while assigning these place 
values. 
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Main 

The decimal fractions can be read in the following way. 

Nine hundred and forty-five point seven three four. 

The decimal point is read simply as point while reading decimal fraction. 

The basic tip to convert any fraction into decimal fraction without long division 
method is to convert its denominator in powers of 10 (10, 100, 1000...). Once the 
denominator is in power of 10, the fraction can be easily converted to decimal. State 
that even when we are dealing with whole numbers, a decimal point exists towards 
the right of the whole number which is usually omitted. When the same number is 
divided by 10 , 100 , or 1000 , this decimal point is moved towards the left by number of 
places equal to the number of Os in the denominator. Write the following example on 
board: 



In this example, 3 is the numerator and the denominator is 100. Since there are two 
Os in the denominator, we will move the decimal point 2 places to the left of three 
starting from its initial position. This gives 0.03 as an answer. Same procedure will be 
carried out when dividing with 10 and 1000. When multiplying a decimal fraction 
with 10 , 100 and 1000 , the opposite method is followed and the decimal place is 
moved towards right. 

When converting a decimal to a fraction, we simply move the decimal point to the right 
until it forms a whole number and add Os equal to the number of places moved below 
the number in form of denominator besides 1. Write the following example on board: 
Convert 0.321 into fraction. 


0.321 


321 

1000 


In this example, to form a whole number, decimal place is moved towards right by 3 places. 
Therefore, we add 3 Os beside 1 in the denominator. Simplify the final fraction if possible. 

To convert fractions which do not have denominators in powers of 100, we simply multiply 
the denominator and the numerator with such a number that the denominator is converted to a 
power of 100. Then convert the fraction in decimal fraction using the method stated above. 

Plenary 

Instruet students to do maximum practice of the conversion of decimal fractions into simple 
fractions and vice versa. Instruet them to do exercise on page 88, 90, and 91 as homework. 
Extended Activity: Ask students to draw a place value chart on an A4 paper and write down 
the ages of all their siblings on it in years and months but converting the months to years as 
well by first forming simple fractions and later converting them to decimal fractions. 



OXFORD 
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Lesson 2: Basic Operations on Decimals 

Objectives 

Enable students to apply basic mathematical operations on decimal fractions. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• add and subtract decimal fractions with carrying and borrowing respectively 

• multiply and divide decimal fractions with whole numbers 

Start 

Addition and subtraction of decimals is carried out in the same manner as that of 
whole numbers. In both of them, operations are performed on the numbers alter 
decimal and on the numbers before decimal separately. In both the cases we start 
adding or subtracting from the right most digits and moving towards left. We should 
ensure that the numbers being added and subtracted have the same number of decimal 
places. If they have unequal number of decimal places, they can be made equal by 
adding sufficient Os affer the last decimal place of the shorter number. 

Main 

Solve the following sums on board: 

‘7 '8 .‘3 7 9 5 if. *7 8 9 

+ 3 9,7 4 - 8 3.8 5 4 

11 8.11 1 2.935 

Addition and subtraction is carried out as if there is no decimal point in the numbers 
and the numbers are simply added and subtracted. Once the operations have been 
applied and answer is obtained, the decimal point is moved down exactly at the same 
place in the answer below. Multiplication of a decimal fraction with a 2 digit number 
is carried out in the same way as multiplication of whole numbers. In multiplication, 
we move the decimal place in the answer by the same number of decimal places as in 
the original number. 

Division is also carried out in the following manner: 

• Divide a number following the normal division method 

• As soon as you reach decimal, place it to the quotient 

• Continue the division till the end 

Solve the following multiplication and division examples on board: 



OXFORD 
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4. 0 6 14.14 


406x2 -► 

405x10 -► 



8 12 -3 


4.06x12-► 


+ 4 0 6 0 12 

4 8, 7 2 -12 


04 


- 3 
12 

- 12 
0 


Explain each step and the placement of decimal point in the final answer clearly. 

Plenary 

State that the method of applying mathematical operations on decimal fractions 


is more or less same as that of the whole numbers. Only thing that differs is the 
placement of the decimal point. Instruet students to do few exercises from page 92-97 
as homework. 

Extended Activity: Recall the extended activity from the previous lesson and write 
down the ages of all siblings in decimals. Now divide the age of every sibling with your 
age. Round off your own age to the closest whole number. Find out which siblings is 
the eldest in the family. What does the answer obtained from division represent? 
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Unit OverView: 

This unit highlights three basic measuring quantities including length, mass and 
capacity. It focuses on the inter conversion of different units of these quantities and 
moves on to addition and subtraction of each quantity. This unit further elaborates 
the topics of time and date progressing from the previous Standard and introduces 
conversion of time from hours to minutes and seconds and vice versa. The conversion 
of years and months into days is also introduced. Basic mathematical operations are 
applied to time and date involving addition and subtraction. 

Lesson 1: Length 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand basic units of length and to apply mathematical 
operations on them. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• differentiate between different units of length 

• convert one unit of length to other 

• add and subtract different units of length 

Start 

Recall from previous Standard the units of length already studied. Ask students what 
length is and how to measure this quantity? Inquire from them that what tools and 
methods are used to measure length of different things? Remind them that they 
studied conventional and Standard method of measuring length and ask them what 
were each of them? 

Main 

Instruet students to draw two columns in their notebook. Label one of them objects 
and the other one length. Now ask them to take out their rulers and measure the 
length of some common objects in their classroom including pencil box, desk, board 
etc. Instruet them to measure each length and note it down in their notebooks. Ask 
them what was the unit of each measurement? 

Show them a measuring tape if available and state that it is used for measuring length 
of large objects such as length of board. Explain that if they use ruler for measuring 
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length of board, they will have to use it again and again to measure the entire length. 
However, using measuring tape, we can simply measure the length of the board in one go. 
State that metre is the Standard unit of length and its associated units are centimetre 
(cm) and kilometre (km). Write the following conversions on board: 

1 km - 1000 m 1 m = 1/1000 km 
1 m = 100 cm 1 cm = 1/100 m 

Instruet that if a length is given in km and m or m and cm, we can add or subtract 
two lengths by carrying out addition/subtraction in their respective columns. Solve 
these two sums on board: 


km 

m 

km 

m 

26 

345 

58 

275 

17 

214 

- 29 

176 

43 

559 

29 

99 


Instruet that if a length is given in only 1 unit in decimal places, we can add them 
simply as we add decimal fractions. Solve following example on board: 

4.25 m 
+ 3.25 m 
7.50 m 


Plenary 

Instruet students that they should be able to convert different units of length mentally 
since they are used frequently in daily life. State that km is normally used to measure 
long distance like distance between two cities. Instruet them to do exercise on page 
102-104 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Ask students to take a measuring tape at horne and measure the 
circumference of their car tyre. Now ask them to solve on notebook that if the tyre 
rotates 10 times, what is the distance covered by the car? Ask them if the distance 
between the school and their homes is 5 km, how many times does the tyre rotate to 
make the car reach school? 

Lesson 2: Mass 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand basic units of mass and apply mathematical operations 
to them. 
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Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• differentiate between different units of mass 

• convert one unit of mass to other 

• add and subtract different units of mass 

Start 

Ask students what is mass? State that mass is the amount of matter contained in 
any object. Ask them to recall different mass measuring techniques from previous 
Standard. Ask them whether they remember how a weighing balance works. Inquire 
what Standard masses they have seen at grocery Stores and markets. 

Main 

State that Standard unit of mass is kg and its associated units are g and mg. However, 
mg is used for very small quantities and is used less often than kg and g. Write the 
following conversion on board: 

1 kg = 1000 g 1 g = 1/1000 kg 

Encourage students to learn this conversion. State that when a mass is expressed in 
kg and is not a whole number, it has some grams in it as well. For example 3.5 kg 
means it contains 3 whole kg and a half kg. Converting half kg into g results in 500 g. 
Therefore, 3.5 kg = 3 kg 500 g. 

Addition and subtraction of mass is done in a similar manner to decimals. 

5.60 kg 17.18 kg 

+ 4.83 kg - 9.69 kg 

10.43 kg 7.49 kg 


Plenary 

Instruet students that whatever quantities we weigh are actually mass which are 
normally confused with weight. State that we rarely measure weight and most of the 
weighing balances measure mass. Weight is an advanced concept which will be studied 
at higher levels. Ask students to do word problems exercise on page 107. 
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Extended Activity: Instruet students to make down a list of ali those fruits that are 
sold by kg and all those fruits that are sold by dozen. Ask them to compare the mass 
of the fruits that are sold by dozen. Compare whether 1 dozen bananas equal to 1 kg. 
Ask them to think of reasons why specific fruits are sold by dozen. 

Lesson 3: Capacity 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand basic units of capacity and apply mathematical 
operations on them. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• differentiate between different units of capacity 

• convert one unit of capacity to other 

• add and subtract different units of capacity 

Start 

Ask students to recall the concept of capacity. Ask them whether there is any balance or 
machine through which we can measure capacity? Show a water bottle to students and ask 
what is its capacity. State that the capacity can only be measured by marked containers. 

Main 

State that the commonly used units of capacity are litre (l) and millilitre ( ml ). Write 
the following conversion on board: 

1 / - 1000 ml 1 ml= 1/1000 l 

Explain that when a quantity is given in two units, both 1 and ml, we can convert the 
entire quantity in one unit by converting either of the one into another. The capacities 
can be added and subtracted in similar manner to the other quantities. If the capacities 
to be added are in two units, operations will be carried out in their specific columns 
but if it expressed in a single unit in decimals, operations will be carried out as those 
on decimals. Write on board: 

15 l 275 ml 15.275 l 

+ 11 l 150 ml + 11.150 / 

26 l 425 ml 26.425 l 
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Plenary 

Instruet students that subtraction is also carried out in the same manner. Explain that 
both the units are frequently used in everyday life. Give some example of their usage. Ask 
students to do word problems on page 110 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Ask students to buy a 1 1 water bottle from market. Mark the water level 
in the bottle with a marker. Now empty the bottle. Take a 1 1 marked Container and fili it 
with water. Now pour the water from the Container in the bottle bought from market. See 
if the water level coincides with the mark or not. Check that whether water level is below 
or above the mark. 

Lesson 4: Time 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand time in hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• differentiate between different units of time 

• convert units of time into each other 

• add and subtract different units of time 

Start 

Ask students to recall what they studied in last Standard about time and how to 
identify time? Ask them what does the short hand and the long hand on the clock 
represent? Do they remember how to add hours? Ask them what units of time do they 
know? 

Main 

State that the long hand represent minutes hand and we can find minutes by 
multiplying the number on which the minute hand is by 5. Explain that there is 
another hand continuously moving which represent seconds hand. We can convert 
each of the unit to the other. Write the following conversions on board. 

lhr = 60 min lmin = 60 sec lhr = 3600 sec 

Explain that the addition and subtraction of time is carried out in the similar manner 
as the other measurement quantities. If the sum is carried out in two units, the 
addition will be carried out in their respective columns and the excess unit will be 
carried over to the larger unit. Solve the following examples on board. 
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Solve the following conversion examples on board 
Change the time into seconds. 

6 hours 17 minutes 45 seconds 

(6 x 60 x 60) + (17 x 60) + 45 - 21600 + 1020 + 45 = 22665 seconds 

State that when converting larger units to smaller, we divide in the reverse manner and 
identify hours first, and later identify minutes and seconds. 

Ask some brain teasers from students. For example; if a plane goes from 1 city to 
another in 1 h 30 min but returns in 90 minutes. How is this possible? Help students 
reach the right answer along with proper understanding. 

Plenary 

Instruet students to memorise these conversions and try to solve these problems 
mentally. Ask students to do word problems on page no. 121. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to make a table in their notebooks consisting of 
all of their daily activities including sleeping and eating. Write the time duration spent 
on each activity in front of that activity. At the end of day, sum all the time durations 
and check whether it sums to 24 hours. If not, some of the activity has been missing. 
The time spent making this activity will also be included in that activity. 

Lesson 5: Days and Weeks 

Objectives 

Enable students to differentiate between days, weeks, months, and years. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

The students will be able to: 

• convert days into weeks, months, and years and vice versa 

• add and subtract days and weeks 
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Start 

Ask students how many days are there in a week and what are their names? Ask them 
to name the months and how many months are in a year? Ask whether there are equal 
number of days in every month or not? Ask them in which months do they get their 
summer vacations? 

Main 

State that there are 24 hours in a day. These days combine to form weeks, months, and 
years according to following conversion: 

1 week = 7 days 

1 month = 4 weeks = 28/30/31 days 
1 year = 12 months = 52 weeks = 365/366 days 

Show a calendar to students and ask them to memorise the number of days in each 
month. Differentiate between a common year and a leap year. Explain that the solar 
calendar is used to observe international events such as New Year, fathers day etc. 
However, Islamic calendar is used to observe religious events such as Eid, Ramzan etc. 
State that an Islamic year is shorter than a solar year by approximately 10 days and 
the beginning of any Islamic month is dependent on the sighting of the moon. The 
progression of the solar year is independent of moon sighting. There is a leap year affer 
every 3 years consisting 366 days while the others are normal solar years consisting of 
365 days. 

Explain with the help of examples that the addition and subtraction of days is done in 
the same manner as time. Ask students to solve sufficient days conversion examples 
and problems. 

Plenary 

Explain that the solar year completion marks one complete rotation of the Earth 
around the sun. Ask students to relate this topic with what they have studied in 
Science. Instruet them to do word problems on page 125 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Ask students to mark all the religious events in the upcoming 
year on a solar calendar and make a list of all those dates that corresponds to that 
particular Islamic date for a specific event. 
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Unit OverView: 

This unit introduces line, its measurement and construction techniques. It helps 
students differentiate between vertical and horizontal lines as well as parallel and non- 
parallel lines. This unit further introduces angles, its measurement and construction. 

It further highlights circle, quadrilaterals and their properties. This unit familiarises 
students with different geometrical tools and how they are used to construet various 
geometrical shapes. 

Lesson 1: Lines and Angles 

Objectives 

Enable students to understand different type of lines and how they form angles. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

Students will be able to: 

• differentiate between parallel, non-parallel, vertical and horizontal lines 

• differentiate between different type of angles 

• measure and construet different type of lines and angles 

Start 

Draw a metre rule on board along with the markings and ask students what those 
markings represent? Instruet students to construet a line of 10 cm using a ruler. 

Now instruet students to draw another same line of the same length and in the same 
direction 5 cm apart from the previous line. Ask them what is common between two 
lines? 

Main 

Explain that any two lines that have same direction are called parallel lines. These 
lines never meet each other no matter how much we extend them in either direction. 
All other lines that have direction different from the other one are non-parallel lines. 
Give example of parallel lines in classroom like parallel lines of board or a duster. State 
that lines can also be differentiated on the basis of their orientation. Lines which are 
straight and pointing in the upward direction relative to the ground are called vertical 
lines whereas straight lines which are parallel to the ground are called horizontal lines. 
Draw each pair of line on board and label them. 
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Show the students how to measure the length of a line. 




Parallel lines Non-Parallel lines Horizontal & Vertical lines 

Explain that an angle is formed when two lines meet. Draw a simple angle on board as 

shown below. 



State that angles can also be classihed in various types and ranges from 0 degree to 
360 degree. Explain that angles can be measured and constructed using protractors. 
Draw an angle of 30 degree on board with the help of a protractor and teach the 
construction procedure step by step. 

Explain that following are the type of angles: 

Acute angle = 0 less than 90° 

Right angle = 90° 

Obtuse angle = greater than 90° 

Straight angle = 180° 

Reflex angle = greater than 180° 

Show examples of each type of angle on board. State that when a vertical and a 
horizontal line meets, a right angle is formed whereas any two vertical or horizontal 
lines meet to form a straight angle. 

Plenary 

Explain students how to read angles from a protractor and the need of two scales on a 
protractor. Instruet students to do exercise on page 135 and 137 as homework. 
Extended Activity: Instruet students to divide in two groups and form two lines. 

Now ask them to move the entire line according to the teacher’s instructions. When 
teacher asks to form parallel lines, both lines should be in same direction. When 
teacher says to form a right angle, both line should meet vertically and horizontally at 
a single point. 

Lesson 2: Circle and Quadrilateral Properties 

Objectives 

Enable students to identify properties of circle and quadrilateral along with their 
construction. 
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Students’ Learning Outcomes 

Students will be able to: 

• identity radius, diameter, and circumference of a circle 

• draw a circle using a compass 

• draw a four sided quadrilateral using a metre rule or set square 

Start 

Ask students what were the basic geometrical shapes they studied in the previous 
Standard? Ask them to name the 3 sided, 4 sided, and 5 sided shape respectively. Ask 
them how many sides does a circle have? Is there any two sided figure? 

Main 

Draw a circle on board. Draw its centre and its radius. Now label the centre of the 
circle, radius, diameter, and the circumference. State that radius is the most important 
property of the circle and we can construet the entire circle using just only radius. 

State that diameter is double the radius. State that circle has only one curved side. 

The curvature of the circle enclosing the space inside is called circumference. In other 
words, the perimeter of the circle is called circumference. 

Teach the use of compass to the students. The steps to draw a circle of radius 5cm are 
as follows: 

• Insert a sharp pencil in the compass. The pencil should be slightly above the 
compass nib 

• Open the compass 5 cm by placing its nib on the Ocm mark on the ruler and the 
pencil on the 5cm mark 

• Choose a centre of the circle anywhere on a blank page. Make a visible dot at that 
point 

• Place the compass nib on that point. Now lower the other end of the compass 
such that the pencil touches the blank page. 

• Trace out the entire circle on the blank page. 

State that the radius is a property which expresses that every point on the 
circumference of the circle is equidistant from the centre of the circle. The diameter 
divides the circle into two equal halves. 

State that any four sided figure is called quadrilateral. Examples of quadrilateral 
are square, rectangle, rhombus, kite etc. Explain that the sum of all the angles in a 
quadrilateral is 360°. The angles in square and a rectangle are all 90 degrees each. Solve 
the example on page 142 in the classroom to show the construction steps of square to 
the students. 
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Plenary 

Explain that the construction steps of a square and a rectangle are nearly similar. 
However, the construction steps of a kite and a rhombus are entirely different and 
complex which will be studied in the later standards. Ask students to do exercise on 
page 141 and 143 as homework. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to measure the circumference of their car tyre at 
horne using a thread. Map the measured length of thread on a metre rule to determine 
the circumference. Now ask your teacher or parents the approximate distance from 
school to horne. Instruet them to find out how many times will each tyre rotate if they 
come to school from horne by their cars? 
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Information 

Handling 


(pages 144-155) 


Unit OverView: 

This unit introduces the concept of data collection, organization, and their 
representation in form of bar and line graphs. This unit progresses from pictographs in 
the previous Standard to the bar and line graphs. It teaches students the construction 
of these graphs step by step through examples and make them familiar with their 
usefulness to analyse large amounts of data. 

Lesson: Bar and Line Graphs 

Objectives 

Enable students to represent raw data in the form of bar and line graphs. 

Students’ Learning Outcomes 

Students will be able to: 

• draw and differentiate horizontal and vertical bar graphs 

• draw line graphs 

• analyse information given in a graph to answer questions 

Start 

Instruet students to recall pictographs from the previous Standard. Ask them why were 
the pictographs used? How to draw a pictograph? Ask them what is data? 

Explain that data is simply the information collected or available. Data can be in any 
form and usually the data collected is random and unorganized. Therefore, in order to 
draw conclusions from that data, it is necessary that we organize data which is done 
with the help of graphs. 

Main 

Explain that pictographs are used to represent data in form of pictures. Ask students 
to see the example on page 144. State that when we are dealing with large volumes of 
data, it becomes difhcult to draw pictographs as we have to draw picture of each element 
every time it occurs. Therefore, to simplify the process, we simply count the number of 
times that particular element occurs in that data and write it down. Similarly we count 
each and every element and its number of occurrence in the data. These number are 
noted down in a tabular form corresponding to that element. Since we now have two 
columns, we can represent this information in form of a graph. 
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If we represent each element on horizontal axis and their number of occurrences on 
the vertical axis, we will get a vertical bar graph. Doing the vice versa will resuit in a 
horizontal bar graph. 

Bars of equal width are constructed upon each element and their height corresponds 
to their number of occurrence. In horizontal bar graphs, the readings are exchanged 
on each axis. 

A line graph is constructed in a similar way but instead of making bars on each 
element, we simply mark a point. For example if the data of pets in a society shows 
that there are 6 cats, a point will be marked corresponding to the cat on horizontal 
axis and 6 on the vertical axis respectively. All the points are joined through straight 
lines to make a line graph. 

When reading a graph to answer questions, we simply read the horizontal and vertical 
axis to determine what and how much of a thing does a bar or a point represent. 

Plenary 

Do as many questions as possible in the span of two to three lesson from page 145-155 
and give some of them as homework. The ability to analyse and comprehend graphs is 
enhanced only via practice. 

Extended Activity: Instruet students to make a list of all their siblings. Now ask 
them to find out how many pair of shoes/slippers does each sibling own. Write these 
numbers in the same list corresponding to each sibling. Ask them to represent this 
information in form of a vertical bar graph as well as a line graph. 
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Answers 


Unit 1: Numbers 


Page 1 

1. Twenty four thousand, eight hundred 
Forty thousand, eight hundred and sixty 

One lac, thirty six thousand, nine hundred and twenty five 

Five lac, twenty one thousand, eight hundred and thirty four 

Three lac, forty five thousand, two hundred and twelve 

Thirty four thousand and twenty 

Twenty eight thousand and five 

Seven lac, six thousand, eight hundred and three 

Six lac and thirty four 

Five lac, forty eight thousand and two 

2. 949 7,874 9,13,086 

8,46,089 6,09,038 9,44,577 

4,59,584 76,907 8,30,049 


Page 3 

Place Value Chart 

C T1 L 

3 
6 
3 

1 8 7 

9 4 5 

1 7 6 

8 4 5 

3 7 8 

4 0 7 


T.th Th H T U 

4 5 6 7 1 

7 8 4 3 4 

9 7 8 4 5 

8 4 5 6 7 

7 6 4 1 4 

4 5 6 7 8 

6 7 8 4 3 

4 3 16 7 

6 4 5 7 6 


Page 4 

Five thousands Fifty thousands Forty thousands Forty thousands 
Ninety thousands Three thousand seven lacs 



Page 5 

1. Seventy six lac, seven thousand, three hundred and forty 

Forty three lac, ninety seven thousand, nine hundred and forty 

Seven lac, eighty four thousand, three hundred and forty five 

Thirty four lac, fifty six thousand, four hundred and seventy eight 

Forty nine lac, seventy four thousand, and thirty six 

Forty five lac, forty five thousand, six hundred and seventy eight 

Thirty three lac, forty seven thousand, eight hundred and sixty three 

Three lac, five thousand and sixty 

Thirty lac, forty thousand, three hundred and six 

Three lac, five thousand, six hundred and seventy 

Sixty four lac, thirty four thousand, five hundred and sixty seven 

Seventy four lac, six thousand, four hundred and thirty four 


2. 42,34,546 

77,46,941 

7,94,576 

31,46,739 

67,04,840 

75,94,644 

80,45,866 

40,39,409 


Page 6 

1. 7,87,867 

9,32,121 

2. 8,14,567 84,35,345 

8,79,781 

8,73,403 

49,97,809 93,45,67; 

9,34,567 

9,87,945 

84,56,781 37,20,14 

19,30,401 

19,37,982 

9,82,145 96,64,345 

78,45,676 

41,32,100 

76,45,647 6,45,997 


Page 7 

1. 3999, 4909, 5919, 6009 
73992, 80971, 81671,90341 
43999, 79170, 80479, 93014 
678456, 878993, 9434567, 950134 
803991,830597, 831456, 840012 

2. 4644034, 497693, 496998, 485671 
780123, 765432, 728991, 276543 
880881, 880781, 879941, 819988 
1793446, 193436, 1793346, 1783446 
2935676, 2934767, 2934764, 2934676 


OXFORD 






Page 8 

1 • • Eighty millions • Three hundred millions • Seven thousands 

• Seven hundred millions * Fi ye millions . Nine hundred millions 

2. Two hundred and ten millions, two hundred and thirty six thousands, one hundred and fifty five. 
Tree hundred thirty four millions, one hundred nine thousands, one hundred and sixty three. 
Three hundred fifty three millions, seventy four thousands, nine hundred and ninety. 

Four hundred sixty nine millions, three hundred ten thousands, two hundred and twenty. 
Six hundred eleven millions, nine hundred forty six thousands, fifty hundred and sixty five. 
Nine hundred forty millions, two hundred thousands, two hundred and sixty. 

3. 137,658,314 
259, 300, 625 
497, 235, 806 

4. 51, 832, 506 
71, 631, 012 
83, 659, 431 
68, 300, 125 

5. 11,359,716 ; 11,359,720 ; 11,359,820 
25,319,120 ; 25,333,120 ; 25,476,139 

6. 44,312,714 ; 36,503,589 ; 29,781,561 
99,728,561 ; 99,700,564 ; 98,123,807 

Unit 2: Number Operations 

Page 10 

1. 1,159,639 

2. 366,707 
1,315,219 
1,377,456 
1,133,060 
1,624,700 

3. 548,810 
341,799 
903,656 
307,110 
838,168 
926,330 





Page 11 

Word Problems 

1. 505,799 km 

2. 731,995 marbles 

3. Rs 971,030 

4. Rs 2,539,589 

Page 12 

1. 122, 182 

Page 13 

2. 290,265 

397,536 

117,763 

103,657 

401,998 

3. 215,954 
412,779 
199,754 
352,953 
184,082 

Word Problems 

1. Nadia, 82,228 more marbles 

2. Zahid, 49,783 km more. 

3. Rs. 934,000 

4. Blue box, 84,460 jewels more. 

Page 14 


684 

1296 

972 

1602 

1812 

2568 

2270 

1736 

3110 

1296 

1692 

1688 

1725 

1732 

1336 


OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 






Page 15 

1. 80 90 

70 110 

130 150 

180 190 


2. 250 220 

450 

710 


340 980 

630 

780 


2,700 4,200 

10,300 

21,600 


6,900 7,400 

31,200 

43,200 


37,000 87,000 

1,94,000 

2,96,000 


56,000 3,49,000 

4,43,000 

4,48,000 
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28,800 

11,600 

22,200 


22,800 

27,300 

14,400 


70,000 

1,44,000 

2,34,000 


1,85,000 

86,000 

1,32,000 


4,60,000 10,80,000 

17,40,000 


19,80,000 23,80,000 

29,60,000 
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7452 

11628 

9324 


13494 

9772 

10556 


16606 

18084 

25333 


286377 

171865 

199038 


164736 

250102 

256656 


334575 

236250 

499605 
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Word Problems 




1. 216 boys 

2. 3472 books 

3. 4851 apples 

4. 1032 plants 

5. 2720 soldiers 

6. Rs 1715 

7. 430 students 

8. 1008 

mangoes 

9. 26,496 pages 

10. 11,025 apples 11. 20,025 books 
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20x6=120 6x4=24 20x3=60 

10x1=10 

6x5=30 12x1 


4x30=120 
30 = 30 
16 = 16 


2x12=24 5x12=60 2x5=10 


3x10=30 6x2=12 
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15 = 15 
36 = 36 
36 = 36 
72 = 72 

Page 21 

111,504 

21,662,491 

3,198,936 

36,600,912 

230,400 

I, 487,856 
8,930,147 
44,402,775 
253,160 
3,578,162 

II, 321,802 
30,655,208 

Word Problems 

1. 5,256,414 sacks 

2. 1,025,000 trees 

3. 3,141,625 marbles 
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1. 26 

19 

31 


18 

34 

42 

50 


20 

57 

63 

55 


35 

2. 36 

50 

40 


42 

50 

60 

60 


56 

66 

91 

98 
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1. 11 

10 

2. 24 

24 


2 

11 

35 

90 


5 

5 

80 

90 


9 

5 

99 

100 


4 

8 

15 

110 


18 

17 
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1. 5 2. 

15 = 15 



21 

18 = 18 



9 

42 = 42 



8 

16 = 16 



6 

45 = 45 



4 

18 = 18 
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1. 

6 



6 

10 



8 

3 



7 

3 



9 

8 



4 

8 
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2. 4, R = 1 

2, R = 4 

62 

45, R = 12 

3, R = 6 

9, R = 4 

29, R = 7 

12, R = 3 

8, R = 2 

4, R = 1 

13, R = 4 

43, R = 7 

7, R = 3 

10, R = 8 

61, R = 7 

31, R = 4 


10, R = 5 

7 

53, R= 6 

Page 28 
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25, R = 23 

15, R= 10 

57, R = 26 

116 

8, R = 68 

13, R = 2 

89, R = 21 

258, R= 19 

7, R = 1 

5, R = 2 

212,R = 3 

22, R = 35 

9, R = 24 

5, R = 44 

83, R = 35 

92, R = 70 

8, R= 8 

15, R= 10 

360, R= 11 

55, R = 12 
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Word Problems 

1. 53 books 

2. 142 burgers 

3. 45 ticket, no tickets would be left 

4. 73 marbles 

Word Problems 

1. Rs 18 

2. 120 kg 
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Unit 3: Factors and Multiples 
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1. 1170, 18366, 5343 and 13023 and 852 

2 . / , X , / , X,/, X 

Page 32 

1. 132200, 145, 5595 and 1855 

2. / , / , X , / , X , / 

Page 33 

1. 110, 15290, 4500, 8000, and 12500 

2. / , X , X , / , X,/ 

3. 150 is devisable by 2, 3, 5, and 10 
85 is divisible by 5 only 

235 is divisible by 5 only 
1520 is divisible by 2, 5, and 10 
2376 is divisible by 2 and 3 
83408 is divisible by 2 only 
50000 is divisible by 2, 5, and 10 

Page 34 

1. 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, and 13 

2. 23, 29, 31, 37, 41, 43, 47 

Page 36 

Factors of 5 = 1 and 5 
Factors of 8 = 1, 2, 4 and 8 
Factors of 12 = 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 12 
Factors of 15 = 1, 3, 5, 15 
Factors of 20 = 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20 
Factors of 24 = 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 24 
Factors of 25 = 1, 5, 25 
Factors of 30 = 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, 15, 30 
Factors of 32 = 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 
Factors of 35 = 1, 5, 7, 35 
Factors of 42 = 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 14, 21, 42 
Factors of 50 = 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
1. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 

3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30, 33, 36 

4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28, 32, 36, 40, 44, 48 
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5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60 

6, 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 60, 66, 72 

7, 14, 21, 28, 35, 42, 49, 56, 63, 70, 77, 84 

8, 16, 24, 32, 49, 48, 56, 64, 72, 80, 88, 96 

9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 
2. 18 

40 

28 

20 

72 

3. 7, 28, 14, 35, 56, 42, 63 

Page 37 

1. Three factors 1, 3, and 9 

2. Factor of 8 = 1, 2, 4, 8 
Factor of 18 = 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 18 
Factor of 20 = 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20 
Factor of 26 = 1, 2, 13, 26 
Factors of 29 = 1, 29 
Factors of 34 = 1,2, 17, 34 
Factors of 38 = 1,2, 19, 38 
Factors of 45 = 1,3, 5, 9, 15, 45 

3. Factors of 16 = 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 
Factors of 22 = 1, 2, 11, 22 
Factors of 35 = 1, 5, 7, 35 

Factors of 42 = 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 14, 21, 42 
Factors of 50 = 1, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 

Page 39 
1 . 



Prime factors: 2x2x2 



Prime factors: 2x7 



Prime factors: 2x2x3 



Prime factors: 5x5 





Prime factors: 2x2x7 



Prime factors: 2 x 2 x 2 x 7 
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1. 5 6 2 5 5 7 

2. CF 





Prime factors: 2 x 2 x 2 x 3 
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whole 

number 

fraction 

whole 

number 

fraction 

whole 

number 

fraction 

whole 

number 

fraction 




3 

1 

7 

1 


7 

8 

5 


3 

7 

6 


3 

5 

5 

7 

9 

7 


9 

10 

11 


3 

9 

7 


7 

8 

5 

5 

7 

11 


1 

5 

13 


7 

9 

13 


6 

7 

15 

5 

9 

15 


7 

9 

5 


6 

9 

19 


1 

4 

17 

3 

6 

25 


3 

6 

27 


1 

3 
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2 

3 

5 




2 

5 

3 

4 


5 

7 

7 




3 

> 12 

5 > 

10 


5 

7 

5 




6 

5 

2 

4 


7 

11 11 




9 

> 18 

5 > 

7 


3 

6 

4 




5 

3 

5 

7 


6 

7 

6 




4 

> 8 

9 > 

6 
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ascending 

order 

descending 

order 

ascending 

order 

descending 

order 

2 3 5 

7 7 7 

5 3 2 

7 7 7 

1 5 7 

8 8 8 

7 5 1 

8 8 8 

1 2 5 

6’ 6’ 6 

5 2 1 

6’ 6’ 6 

2 5 7 

7’ 7’ 7 

7 5 2 

7’ 7’ 7 


1 3 4 

5 5 5 

4 3 1 

5 5 5 

2 3 5 

6 6 6 

5 3 2 

6 6 6 

3 4 7 
9’ 9’ 9 

7 4 3 

9’ 9’ 9 

2 3 5 

9’ 9’ 9 

5 3 2 
9’ 9’ 9 
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1 2 , 3 , 4 

4 6 8 

2 3 4 2 3 4 

8 12 16 10 15 20 

2 3 4 

12 18 24 

2 3 4 

14 21 28 

2 3 4 

10 24 32 

2,3,4 4,6,8 

18 27 36 6 9 12 

6 9 12 

8 12 16 

8 12 16 
10 13 20 

10, 15, 20 

12 18 24 

12 18 24 14 21 28 
14 21 28 16 24 32 

16 24 32 

18 27 36 

2 3 4 

18 30 40 


2. 12 12 
18 12 
21 28 
15 21 

36 55 
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, 3 _ 6 9 12, 15, 18 
L 4 ~ 8 12 16 20 24 

1 - 2 3, 4., 5 6. 

4 ” 8 12 16 20 24 

4 _ A 12 16 20 24 

5 “ 10 15 20 25 30 

5 _ 10, 15, 20, 25, 30 

6 “ 12 18 24 30 36 

1 _ 2_ 3 , 4_, 5 _, 6_ 

6 “ 12 18 24 30 36 

4 _ A 12 16 20 24 

7 “ 14 21 28 35 42 

6 _ 12, 18, 24, 30, M 

7 " 14 21 28 35 42 

2 _ A A A 10 12 

5 “ 10 15 20 25 30 

3 _ A A 12 12 18 

8 “ 16 24 32 40 48 

7 _ 14 21 28 35 42 

8 “ 16 24 32 40 48 

3 _ A, A, 12, 15, 18 

5 “ 10 15 20 25 30 

2 _ A A A 10 12 

6 “ 12 18 24 30 36 
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, 10 12 14 

2 ' 25 30’ 35 

15 18 21 
20’ 24’ 28 

25 30 35 
30’ 36’ 42 

25 30 35 
35 42 49 

30 36 12 
35’ 42’ 49 

35 42 49 
40’ 48’ 56 



42 49 
54’ 63 


20 

45’ 

25 

5U’ 


21 28 
54’63 

30 35 
60’ 70 


35 42 49 
50’ 60’ 70 
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1 3 

3 4 

Z 5 

9 6 

Z 4 

9 5 

A Z 

10 8 

1 2 

2 8 
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4 3 

5 4 

Z A 

9 12 


1 5 

3 6 

3 7 

4 8 

5 3 

6 5 

Z i 

8 5 

2 3 

3 4 


A 2 

13 3 

2 2 

3 3 


3 

5 
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13 

18 

33 


48 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

61 

15 

34 

121 

104 

7 

8 

9 

12 

9 
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2 l 2 

i 3^ 

3 3 

22 

Z 5 

10 4 

2 i 31 

2 3 

12 
3 

1 

2 22 

5 Z 7 

2 i 

Z 9 

23 1 

5^ 11 

3 2 

4 1 

2 

Page 63 






.. I 

3 

5 


1 



5 

7 

3 

7 


6 

7 



2 - 5 

5 

6 





6 

6 

5 

6 





5 

7 

6 

7 
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3 3 

4 = 4 

13 

12 

13 

_ 12 


5 5 

4-4 


7 7 

12 - 12 

16 

15 

16 
- 15 


5 5 

3 = 3 


11 11 
12 - 12 

19 

20 

19 

= 20 


23 23 

12 - 12 






37 37 

20 - 20 






9 9_ 

To -10 
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5 

7 i 

6 




5 — 

3 5 

4 t 

5 t 




4 J— 

10 

4-i 

7 

6 




3 -2- 
J 4 

4 -L 
^ 5 

4 I 

3 
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1 4 — 

12 

6. 


2 4 — 

2 

6 i 




2 4 — 

* 12 

7. 

5 tt 

‘i 

8 




3 7 — 

7 15 

8. 

5 X 

20 

8 1 

8 W 




4 ‘ 5 20” 

9. 

5 J — 

3 20 






S.IOtV 

10 ' 5 m 
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i 2 

1. 4 

7 

8 

1 

2 

1 2 
2 - 2 5 

7 3. 

2 - 1 - 
2 5 

2 

2 

3 

>1 

i| 

2 — 
z 4 

1 3 

4 8 

1 

9 

3 


4 

5y 

2 t 

3 — 

9 

2 — 3 
2 3 

1 3 

2 3 

3 

5 

2 

3 
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i. i 

1 

12 

1 

2 

2. 

1 . 2 1 

12 2 2 




1 

8 

1 

30 

13 

30 


5 i 7 

6 1 12 




1 

6 

5 

24 

13 

35 


5 — 2 — 

12 8 

2 — i_L 

8 12 

3 H 5 -L 

12 12 
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Page 74 




3 

4 

2 t 



8 i 

15 10 


1 

4 


2 — 
z 3 

‘i 

2 f 


5 1 

8 5 


15 

28 


J 4 

i i 

3 

2 T 


1 18 

5 35 


1 

3 


J 7 

2 1 

1 + 


1 1 

14 2 


1 

4 


1 i 

9 


2 i 
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Page 76 

Page 77 


1 1 

12 = 12 




1 1 

2“2 

1 1 

60 = 60 

81 

6 

7 — 

12 

1 1 

2“2 

1 1 

8 = 8 

18 1 

7 — 
' 15 

1 1 

8 = 8 

1 1 

10 = 10 

23 — 

10 

13 ii 

24 

3 3 

5=5 

1 1 

8 = 8 

30 

14-12- 

20 

2 2 

3 _ 3 



5-5 

140 “ 140 



8 8 

25 - 25 
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2 

1 



5 

3 



9 

7 



49 

33 



1 

1 



9 

8 



2 

8 



13 

39 
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3 

3 

5 

1. Rs.10,000 


2 

1* 

2. Rs. 8360 


7^- 

5 

4 

3. Rs. 8610 


25 

‘i 

4. 30 m 


25 

5 

8 



4 

‘i 




Unit 5: Decimals and Fractions 
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1 . 2 thousandth 
1 tenth 
9 thousandth 
9 hundredth 
4 hundredth 
4 thenth 
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Hundred 

Ten 

Unit 

• 

Tenths 

Hundredth 

Thousandth 



3 

• 

6 

1 




9 

• 

7 

3 




8 

• 

5 

3 

9 



9 

• 

4 

7 

6 

9 

4 

5 

• 

7 

3 

4 



4 

• 

7 

3 




4 

• 

3 

7 

1 



9 

• 

3 

7 

7 


1 

1 

• 

3 

1 

4 

9 

7 

1 

• 

7 

9 

3 



7 

• 

6 

9 




5 

• 

4 

7 

3 



7 

• 

7 

4 

3 


1 

3 

• 

3 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9 

• 

7 

9 

9 
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1 . sixteen point one four one 
ninety six point seven zero two 
one hundred and ninety point three nine one 
fourteen point zero nine one 
one hundred and fifty seven point four six zero 
twenty five point five zero one 
eight hundred and seventy two point six four seven 
eighty one point one one seven 
one hundred and eighteen point one two five 
one hundred and forty six point nine zero two 


2. 2.514 

4.506 


82.117 

5.019 

66.666 


79.024 

Page 87 

0.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.11 

0.14 

0.15 

0.17 

0.18 

0.19 

0.117 0.119 

0.123 

0.131 


0.128 
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1.1 

2.1 

3.1 

5.7 

7.7 

9.11 

10.11 

11.12 

13.13 


7.42 

1.23 

5.003 

4.011 

2.336 
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1000 1000 1000 

425 379 497 

1000 1000 1000 


34 39 

1000 1000 

701 

1000 



796 667 

1000 1000 

726 

1000 



2 7 — 

z. / 1Q 

19^29. 3 

y 100 

413 

1000 


9-5. 
y 10 

21 - 22 . i 

100 

761 

1000 


9-2- 

10 

23— 5 

a 100 

371 

1000 


4-Z. 

10 

15— 2 

3 100 

321 

1000 


11 — 

11 10 

in JJ_ 7 

1U 100 ' 

435 

1000 


2 + 1 + 3 

10 + 100 + 1000 

.3-, 2 
10 + 100 

+ 1000 10 + 

3 2 

100 + 1000 

14 2 

10 + 100 + 1000 

4. _2_ 
10 + 100 

1 3 

+ 1000 10 + 

5 + 1 
100 + 1000 

435 

10 + 100 + 1000 

.1. 5 
io + loo 

2 6 

+ 1000 10 + 

7 + 1 
100 + 1000 

564 

10 + 100 + 1000 

3 

10 + 100 

+ 1 2- + 

+ 1000 10 + 

-i- , 4 

100 + 1000 
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0.2 0.5 

0.4 0.85 

0.84 
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12.5 

11.3 

11.5 

14.2 

12.5 

17.7 

25.9 

26.7 

36.5 

43.9 

62.34 

79.27 
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18.18 

19.25 

18.052 

38.57 

21.36 

21.471 

16.744 

45.034 
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143.34 

123 

118.11 

108.197 

112.848 

104.503 

165.397 
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140.33 

231.808 

6.3 

11.09 


12.07 

11.2 


10.912 

13.4 

30.22 

37.12 


1.1 

3.6 

5.5 

40.10 

8.89 

10.93 

7.092 
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27.065 

17.642 

23.00 

361.00 


6910.3 

4368 


81452 

893.5 


4119 

523.0 


63.8 

7125.0 


6815.4 
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22918.0 


60.32 

43.96 


48.72 

246.686 


186.285 

1454.85 


1000.96 

858.08 


1257.61 

Page 97 

11.56 

12.92 

11.06 

9.83 

14.14 

12.06 

12.33 

11.09 

5.65 

page 97 

2024.28 



Word Problems 


1 . 20 articles 

2. Rs. 304.56 

3. Rs. 212.8 
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Unit 6: Measurement 
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1. 84.75 m 

89.78 m 

246.69 m 

365.83 m 

475.88 m 

638.94 m 

345.79 m 

68.69 m 

109.74 m 

325.78 m 

380.87 m 

565.92 m 

735.97 m 

563.83 m 
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2. 2346 m 

3. 5 km 327 m 

4. 

7.614 km 

4537 m 

4 km 625 m 


2.224 km 

6205 m 

3 km 89 m 


12.438 km 

8111 m 

9 km 546 m 


5.286 km 

10304 m 

7 km 471 m 


4.407 km 

Page 101 

1. 25.36 m 

254.40 m 

178.39 m 

1071.92 m 

48.10 m 


2 . 1.80 m 

2.87 m 

74.91 m 

99.99 m 

100.33 m 
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42 km 820 m 

34 km 

177 m 


31 km 811 m 

43 km 

559 m 


25 km 368 m 

86 km 

405 m 


110 km 701 m 

99 km 

709 m 
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25 km 186 m 

36 km 210 

m 


27 km 67 m 

28 km 250 

m 


29 km 246 m 

29 km 99 m 


56 km 56 m 

29 km 159 m 
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1 . 

1 m 

2325 g 

2 . 

8.1 m 

8150 g 

3. 

4 m 

7650 g 

4. 

0.5 m 

5370 g 

5. 

56 m 

3825 g 

6 . 

285.99 km 


7. 

12 m 
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1. 15.158 kg 97.638 kg 20.829 kg 59.592 kg 

45.424 kg 86.075 kg 78.036 kg 58.010 kg 


2. 560000 kg 
804000 kg 
100000 kg 
493000 kg 
614000 kg 
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Word Problems 


1 . 

1613 g 

2 . 

510 kg 

3. 

35 kg 

4. 

40 kg 

5. 

125 g 

6 . 

100 g 

7. 

12 kg 
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5275 ml 

2.384 l 

4.168 l 

4.589 l 

7183 ml 

9.109 l 

7.324 / 

8.325 / 

6294 ml 

7.236 l 

5.380 l 

8.347 / 

2208 ml 




4619 ml 
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15.275 l 

19.369 / 

20.238 l 

Word Problems 

25.874 l 

34.219 / 

42.078 l 

1 . 

5.2 l 

37.083 l 

52.087 l 

47.038 l 

2 . 

3.45 / 




3. 

3.75 l 

56.510 / 

154.94 l 

208.847 l 

4. 

3.5 / 

22.836 l 

79.139 / 


5. 

18.8 / 




6 . 

4.6 / 
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1 . 180 mins 

240 mins 

2 . 

300 secs 

360 secs 

300 mins 

360 mins 


420 secs 

900 secs 

420 mins 

480 mins 


480 secs 

1200 secs 

3. 3600 secs 

7200 secs 

4. 

22665 secs 


10800 secs 

18000 secs 


58756 secs 


21600 secs 

14400 secs 


74966 secs 






81356 secs 

143502 secs 

85341 secs 
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1 . mins 

hrs 

mins 


2 . mins 

secs 

70 

1 

10 


1 

30 

120 

2 



1 

50 

97 

1 

37 


2 


100 

1 

40 


1 

55 

106 

1 

46 
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min 

sec 


min 

sec 


6 

21 


9 

05 


3 

45 


6 

20 


14 

20 


16 

30 


31 

01 


33 

22 
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min 

sec 

min 

sec 

min 

sec 

3 

10 

4 

10 

5 

43 

4 

05 

2 

45 

1 

21 

3 

00 

4 

35 

3 

09 

2 

50 

2 

45 

4 

16 
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hr 

min 


hr 

min 



6 

46 


5 

54 



5 

40 


6 

05 



14 

41 


13 

42 



7 

20 


7 

30 
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hr 

min 

hr 


min 

hr 

min 

2 

10 

6 


15 

3 

10 

2 

45 

1 


40 

1 

55 

1 

50 

3 


48 

3 

17 

2 

40 

2 


40 

2 

09 
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hours 

mins 

secs 

10 

43 

45 

20 

41 

03 

23 

59 

01 

6 

53 

04 

13 

25 

20 

119 

03 

44 

273 

17 

45 

65 

38 

00 

95 

52 

40 

145 

53 

03 
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hrs 

mins 

secs 

hrs 

mins 

secs 

16 

06 

02 

14 

02 

53 

32 

01 

42 

41 

38 

09 

23 

37 

25 

14 

35 

03 
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1. 5 mins 20 secs 

3. 3 mins 10 secs 

5. 1 min 40 secs 

7. 4 hrs 10 mins 


2. 13 mins 18 secs 

4. 2 mins 10 secs 
6 . 3 hrs 40 mins 

8 . 30 mins 9. 5 hrs 25 mins 
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1. 17 days 

27 days 
33 days 
40 days 
18 days 

Page 123 

wks days 

4 4 

7 2 

11 4 

9 3 

Page 124 

wks days 
2 1 

2 6 

0 5 

1 4 

Page 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
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48 months 
120 months 

Page 127 

1440 days 
540 days 


2. wks days 

1 5 

2 6 

5 0 

3 6 

2 5 


wks days 

9 0 

9 2 

12 3 

16 4 


wks days 

3 0 

2 4 

3 5 

2 5 


72 months 
144 months 

1800 days 
5760 days 


125 

3 days 

5 wks 2 days 

6 wks 5 days 
2 wks 6 days 
1 wk 2 days 
6 wks 6 days 
1 wk 4 days 
5 days 


3. days wks days 

12 1 5 

16 2 2 

20 2 6 

23 3 2 

33 4 5 


wks days 

12 4 

8 3 

8 1 

8 0 


wks days 
2 2 

4 6 

3 3 

2 1 


84 months 
180 months 


3960 days 
7200 days 
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Unit 7: Geometry 

Page 129 

2.5 cm 4 cm 
5 cm 2 cm 

12.8 cm 

Page 137 

Obtuse angle 
Obtuse angle, 

Page 140 

Centre, 

Page 143 

Rectangle Square 

Rectangle and square Square and rectangle 

Unit 8: Information Handling 


Page 145-150 



1 . 

5 football 

2. 

3 by car 


4 cricket 


5 by bus 


2 tennis 


6 on foot 

3. 

4 shops 

4. 

12 boys 


7 houses 


6 girls 

5. 

14 apple trees 

6. 

8 men 10 women 


14 orange trees 


12 boys 6 girls 


10 mango trees 


6 more boys 


apple and orange 


36 people 

7. 

20 biscuits 25 cakes 




30 samosas 15 patties 




90 snacks 




samosas were the most popular snacks 

8. 

2 shoe shops 

9. 

Chips costs Rs. 10 


8 toy shops 


Burger costs Rs, 20 


12 videos shops 


Samosa cost Rs. 5 


14 food shops 


Roll costs Rs 15 


10 stationery shops 


Drink costs Rs,10 


10 more videos shops 


Samosa is the least expensive 


Rs.10 


Right angle, Acute angle, Right angle, 

Acute angle 

Radius, Diameter, Circumference 
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Juice can 
Biscuits 
100 juice cans 
60 biscuits 

Cup cakes and Patties 

Page 154-155 


Ali 2 

Omar 5 

Bano 4 

Amna 10 stamps 
Ayesha 2 stamps 

Asim 3 

Ahmed and Asim 12 stams 
Abid 8 stamps 

Ayesha 

Amna 

Monday 

15 packets 

Tuesday 

15 packets 

Wednesday 

25 packets 

Thursday 

20 packets 

Friday 

5 packets 

Saturday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

No packets 

Monday and Tuesday 
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Sara 1 





Teacher’s Note 
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